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CHIPPENDALE AND ADAM. 



HE Illustrated History of Furniture 
by Frederick Litchfield, of which 
we gave a notice in our Novem- 
ber issue, contains a very inter- 
esting account of Chippendale and 
his contemporaries. The father 
of Thomas Chippendale was a 
chairmaker, who carried on a large 
and successful business in St. Mar- 
tin's Lane, London, to which busi- 
ness his son succeeded. Chippendale published in 1754 a book 
entitled "The Gentleman and Cabinet Maker's Directory, 1 ' the 
title page of the book being reproduced in fac simile on page 
178 of the above named book. This valuable work of reference 
contains over two hundred copper plate engravings of chairs, 
sofas, bedsteads, mirror frames, girandoles, lamp stands, dress- 
ing tables, cabinets, chimney pieces, organs, jardinieres, console 
tables, brackets and other useful and decorative articles, of 
which some examples are given. The designs of Chippendale 
are very different to those popularly ascribed to him. This 
furniture maker has become better known than any other from 
the fact of the designs in his book being recently republished in 
various forms, his popularity thus being revived, while the 
names of his contemporaries are forgotten. 

For the last 15 or 20 years the fashion has existed in Eng- 
land of collecting furniture of the bygone century, and almost 
every cabinet, table, or mirror frame, presumably of English 
manufacture, which is but slightly removed from the ordinary 
type of domestic furniture, has been dubbed Chippendale, for 
want of a better name. As a matter of fact, Chippendale adopted 
from Sir William Chambers, who was the first to impart to in- 
terior decoration what was termed the Chinese style, after his 
visit to China ; the fanciful Chinese ornament, as well as the 
Rococo style of that time, which was superseded some 20 years 
later by the quieter and more classic designs of Adam and his 
contemporaries. Chambers was a man of powerful influence, 
and was considered an oracle of taste, and his enthusiasm about 
Eastern furniture led him to design chair backs with a peculiar 
irregular lattice work, such as is seen in Chinese and Japanese 
ornaments, while pagodas, Chinamen, etc., occur in his designs 
for cabinets. 

Chippendale not only adopted the fanciful Chinese orna 
ment, but in his chairs, tables, state bedsteads and lampstands 
one could recognize the broken scrolls and curved lines so famil- 
iar in the bronze mountings of Louis XV. furniture. Some of 
Chippendale's designs bear such titles as " French Chairs" or 
u Bomb6 Commodes," and might have appeared as illustrations 
in a contemporary book of French furniture, so identical are 
they in every detail with the carved woodwork of Picau, of 
Cauner, of Wilson, who designed the flamboyant frames of the 
time of Louis XV. There is far more individuality in his mirror 
frames. He introduced a peculiar bird with a long snipe-like 
beak and rather impossible wings, imitations of rockwork and 
dripping water, Chinese figures with pagodas and umbrellas, and 
sometimes an illustration of ^Esops fables, interspersed with 
scrolls and flowers. By dividing the glass unequally and by the 
introduction into his design of beveled pillars with carved capi- 
tals and bases, he produced a quaint and pleasing effect, very 
suitable to the rather effeminate fashion of his time, and in 
harmony with three cornered hats, wigs and patches, embroid- 
ered waistcoats, knee breeches, silk stockings and enameled 
snuff boxes. In some of his designs there is a fanciful Gothic, to 
which he makes special allusion in his preface, as likely to be 
considered by his critics as impracticable, but which he under- 
takes to produce if desired. 

The chairs of Chippendale and his school are very character- 
istic. The backs are cut open into fanciful patterns, as seen in 
our illustration of Parlor Chairs by Chippendale, and in his 
more highly ornate work the twisted ribands of his design are 
scarcely to be reconciled with the use for which the dining- 
room chair is intended. The well moulded sweep of his lines, 
however, counterbalance this defect to some extent, and a good 
Chippendale mahogany chair will ever be an elegant and 
graceful article of furniture. 

Towards the end of the century satinwood was introduced 
into England from the East Indies. It became very fashionable 
and was a favorite groundwork for decoration, the medallions of 



figure subjects, generally cupids, wood nymphs or illustrations of 
mythological fables on darker colored woods formed an effective 
relief to the yellow satin wood. Sometimes the cabinet, writing 
table or spindle-legged occasional piece was made entirely of 
this wood, having no other decoration beyond the beautiful 
marking of carefully chosen veneers ; sometimes it was banded 
with tulip wood, or harewood (a name given to sycamore arti- 
ficially stained). A beautiful example of this treatment is the 
dressing table in the South Kensington Museum, of which we 
give an illustration, and which the authorities should not, in 
the writer's opinion, have labelled " Chippendale." 

Passing over the work of Sheraton, Hepplewhite, Ince, May- 
hew, the brothers Adam introduced into England in the latter 
part of the 18th century, the application of composition orna- 
ments to woodwork, festoons of drapery, wreaths of flowers, 
caught up with rams heads, of masks tied with the end of rib- 




English Satin wood Dkessing Table, with Painted Decoration. End op XVILL 

Cent dry. 

bon, and oval patrie to mark divisions in the frieze, were orna- 
mented characteristics of what was termed the Adams 1 style. 
Robert Adam having returned from his travels in France and 
Italy, designed and built in conjunction with his brother James, 
Adelphi Terrace, in 1769, and subsequently Portland place and 
other streets and houses of a like character, the furniture being 
made under the direction of Robert to suit the interiors. Rob- 
ert Adam published between 1778 and 1823 three magnificent 
volumes, entitled ''Works on Architecture." Many of his de- 
signs in furniture were carried out by Gillows, and there is a 
good collection of his original drawings in the Soane Museum, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields. The decoration was generally in low relief 
with fluted pilasters and sometimes a rather stiff renaissance or- 
nament decorating the panel. The effect was neat and chaste, 
and a distinct change from the Rococo style, which had pre- 
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ceded it. The design of furniture was modified to harmonize 
with such decoration. 

We give an illustration of a sideboard designed by Robert 
Adam, which has straight tapering legs, and rectangular ends 
supporting a pair of urn-shaped knife cases, the wood being 
mahogany. There is an inlay of plain flutings relieved by fans 
and oval patera? of satin wood. 



The Supper. 



Supper, as usually considered, is a meal that is taken at or 
after midnight. When accentuating a large and fashionable en- 
tertainment there is scarcely any resource in decoration or in 
the culinary art that may not be brought into appliance for its 
furnishing. With the exception of the soup and the vegetables 
supper brings into requisition the most that furnishes the dinner, 
but served cold rather than hot, with the best can be served of 
confectionery, fruits and wines, with every conceivable touch of 
taste and fancy in the ordering of the table. Supper introduces 
many composite and elaborate French dishes, in gelatines, 



the usual pleasure connected with the duties of hospitality, the 
table, aside from its office of sustenance to creature needs, is to 
be regarded as one of the agencies, the most promotive of the 
happiness of the family. Solomon says: " Better is a dinner of 
herbs where love is than a stalled ox and hatred therewith." 
Every one knows, who has had the ordinary experience in civil- 
ized life, what it is where satisfaction, contentment and cheer- 
fulness prevail at the table, as opposed to fault-finding, discon- 
tent and ill humor. In the one, the tri-daily reunion of the 
family is a source of delight altogether dissociated with the 
grosser demands for food ; in the other, it is a dreaded ordeal, 
endured but not courted, disturbing the spirit not less than the 
digestion— an infliction which few can so frequently submit to 
without serious injury both to the temper and the health. A judi- 
ciously ordered table atones for much that may be lacking in 
variety, if not in the quality of the viands. A slipshod table 
provokes discord as well as disgust. 

"Better is a dry morsel, and quietness therewith, than a 
houseful of sacrifices with strife." The training for the table 
should be among the first efforts of a mother in the tutelage of 




A Sideboard of Mahogany, with Inlay of Satinwood. In the Style of Robert Adam. 



salads, ragouts, etc., not often seen at American dinners ; and 
suppers, whether large or small, understand the introduction of 
highly stimulating viands, stimulating wines and other foes to 
healthy digestion. The supper is unavoidable under certain 
social circumstances, but happily in our own country, unless 
exceptionally, they do not obtain, and therefore they do not 
deserve equal thought with the usually observed meals of the 
day. The midnight supper generally carries with it feverish 
sleep, nightmare and restlessness, with headache and a general 
feeling of discomfort on the following day. Supper as a require- 
ment of social entertainment, must be tolerated, but habitual 
indulgence in midnight eating cannot be too strongly reprobat- 
ed. A cracker before going to bed may compose the brain and 
encourage sleep ; a lobster salad will set the nerves on fire, and 
woo to age, physical weakness and mental debility. 

Withal, when considered of domestic importance, there is a 
moral in the table which cannot be overlooked ; and ignoring 



her children ; but children should learn, with their first exercise 
of observation, what it is to sit down to an attractive table. 
However simple, the element of happiness understood in the 
domestic board need not be lacking. 

A well ordered table is a speaking picture ; an ill- ordered 
table is also a speaking picture— the one as well as the other indi- 
cative of existing conditions only less than character. 



Elegant through service to Pittsfield and the Berkshire 
Hills via New York Central. 

No other line compares with the New York Central in its 
service to Detroit, Cleveland, and Chicago. 

Up the Hudson in the early morning on the Empire State 
Express is one of the most delightful railroad rides in the 
world. 
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